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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1878. that a large bedy of the voters do no 


Ty Ay I; te : tever m le and \ ti out al 
12 Y CCR, their Wishes, and protect what 1 et thr ts. 
frantic mob which nominated Butler for Governor of Mass 

chusetts at Worcester, on Tuesday, was repudiated by the 


Democratic State Committee, and was not a convention of 


h : 
e ‘ - 3 ; , , = tizatiol ‘ were ( \ “ } 
machine, but it was made up of undoubted Democrats, represent 
° ° . . —. : tI rough i the Senate k t 
ing Democratic constituencies, and probably comprised a majority ; 
: 1 1 1 ‘ . au uy ilé Sif at) | 
of the recularly-clected delegates, and if so Was a real convention of ; ai 
; om. . a I 4 wr oo] ( 
the party The attempt of the State Committee to pass upon ere 
1 ig , 1 , could ha vot | 
cdentiais with reference to Whom the adelegates were to ote for, 
} \ \ } 
. . ‘ t) ( lL ¢ ) } ( \ \i 
rather than to whom they represented, Was a desperate resort te 
1 i ‘ ‘ ro ec ( oe | 
( t' hie the m or] opin part (L ¢ } ’ ( 
: ‘ "ES Pea ees Et est \I \I 
Phis trick, characteristic of chine politic s met ( ’ 
” ’ 
} 1 t ti 
less characteristic of the burly Essex statesman: his adherents ea 
{ ie | ‘ » | ) 
forced the doors of the hall of the Convention or seran | » lad- 
ders at tl rt dows, and eidk POSSESSION Uuvalns t ( 
and entreaties of the 1 0 i feebly reported to the = Col Phe Massa y q ( \\ } 
mittee to t] ll eor ld not 1 cle red fhout ada ( at esa ‘ 5 ‘ ly 
shed. The Committee thereupon, unable to obtain anothet NM. skilful rel ) 
voted to postpone the Convention until September 25 L hol aed rh ' 
Fanueil Hall. Buder, therefore, remained master of the field and | yoy - a nilattr 
has secured the real nomination of the party, whatever * t] 7 
ling ( ivorou ) 0 
tocrats” may attempt at Boston. His course may alienate sor dir l insanities mad 
votes, but he has sueceeded in making : de breach between thy The platform itself mal } 
rowdy element and their respectable leaders, and att re the ; fi 
former to his cause. The plattorm contained no financial plank, | ponds should be paid. but leaves ( to 
but a very strong one upon the **Great Fraud,” and de he ~ be paid in to the Su ( 
nrantina af makina . ns wes . » hic + 4 an a, 
pra tice Of Waking the yn or Wan prove hi righ O Vol MOLES. tionel ob lis lt , 
fhe whole interest centres in Butler himself, and the platto mitintained at a tix ‘ 
mere adjunct. The ceremonies appropriately closed with l- | alrandv eviatis he: (Camas, ( 
al ‘ ~* al ‘ ' i 
ail DY aN Phe’ In the evening ment. It ‘ , ds Isa thre ) } }? ‘ \y if 
\) il 0) ) ( ( if 
One of the most trenchant and thorough exposure { Butler m America of the * if I “that i r are 
as a political charlatan appeared in the Boston Advertiser on t tor a basis or money. Int Ls d 
Saturday from the pen of Mr. William Endicott. Most of f1 nsanity probably much is due to thi tL of Butler, who ed 
letter is devoted to State politics, but the close deals Butler’ he nol t This l l CCOSS ( ch 
position on national questions. By way of illustrating the i men as Butler, with their Knowledg f methods and e) lients, 
justice of not taxing the Government bonds, which were such | has brought to the party, is what has transtormed it frot 
excellent security as compared with business enterprises that wer d ignorant discontent into a th dl er. It not only has 


heavily taxed, the General told one of his audiences that he was detinite schemes before it, but it | lk ed trom these willing and 
‘the foolish proprietor” of a mill which had ** to squeeze down the Ne teachers the way in which, by political mancuvre, it may em- 
laborer” in order to make 10 per cent. on the capital invested. body its schemes in legislation The Massachusetts Ci tion 
Mr. Endicott shows that the old patriot has actually received an | shows more than any other t! It Is acquiring gradually the quail- 
average of 26% per cent. per annum from his mill during the last six- ties which make a party to be fe 

teen years, pocketing Li per cent. in 1877. He also shows that he 

voted against the taxation of Distriet of Columbia bonds, of which 


: : No share ontrast has be } \ } e polit Til 
he is, or was, a large holder; that he voted and spoke (June ats —— 
a ‘ ; : : , . ' : ciples and methods of the Rr Niea nay ) AY art i; a 
13, 1870) in favor of making the four per cents payable in coin, and Ford , : the Repu te Dem stipe 255 i 
. , : mar "aa ae atforded by their New mpshire platfort 1 Republicans 
at the same time said that he thought the greenbacks should be cg Ham} plattorms. The Rep aks 


premising a‘ cordial” vet reserved support of the Administration, 


paid in gold. Mr. Endicott ought to have remarked here that th 


was aretreat from Butler’s greenback position of 1262, which he : ‘ CLI \ [ree i }) lared to | 
: . ‘ a . oe bevond the power of the Government to impart value irredeema- 
found did not take well. In June, 1870, he also explained lucidly | "CYCDC Me power of the Government to impart value to Irredeema 
; , ~ | ble paper.” and denounced * tforts to delay the da ’ resump- 

the theory on which the bonds were exempt from taxation, saving: ~ and snipe gueasieieeltl ll efforts to delay yogi. . == — 
tion and to intlate the currency as destructive of all business inte- 


“ By exempting these bonds from taxation ee discount our taxes 
in our interest. We say, as we have a right to say, If you will lend | |. 
us money we will agree that no authority under the Government Che Democrats made use of their customary evasion and shuffling, 
shall tax the income or the interest or the principal of the money and courted the Greenback element in a resolution as elastic and 
loaned. And that enters into the contract ; it isa part of the con- | meaningless as they could form. This course inflicts on the cause 
sideration. That holds us, and ought to do so.” 


rests, and unwise, disho 


norable, and fraudulent as publie measures.” 


of sound money a double blew in the division of its friends and 





the encouragement of its enemies. On the one hand, it is clear, 
If it be asked how a man with a political history of this kind ean | from the melting away of their party in Maine, that the Democrats 
face audiences with the doctrines he now preaches, the answer is ' do not thus retain any doubtful intlation votes. The Greenbackers 
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}) 
we | ; f ~ ] 
Ltt ( ) I ’ l whe ii ’ f 
hud ( ! { i } rT ( 
Hlas sfor the Commel i ( lLit l iit ‘ il 
ene { Wlal | ( i] (5 ( ment which Is 
™ r t thea yw? T a ee esp CLALIN the Re- 
\r ’ ! i | Lio Moll Ti to the Wisdom 
ol Ce Ithout a weestl to character, and they con- 
lem vl on but declare that “ whatever currency is issued 
ould be for the benetit of the whole people.” These resolutions 
were passed “as a whole” with neatness and despatch, neithe: 
Senator Eaton nor Senator Barnum being on hand to discuss o1 
denounce them. 


Secretary Sherman has been interview ed by i Greenback editor, 


and the report, which Mr, Sherman is said to have revised, is suffi- 
He laid it down that it was a mistake to suppose 
the 


that 


ciently remarkable. 


that a man could not be a Republican and a Greenbacker at 


same time; that the two positions are perfectly compatible ; 


the Greenbackers have left the Republican party simply because 
‘his financial policy has been misrepresented”; but * the misrepre- 
sentations will be cleared up” and then they will come back to the 
old party. He considers a currency issued by Government “ supe- 


rior and more economical ” than national-bank notes, and the reason 
why he has been preparing to redeem the Government notes is, that 


he found a law on the statute-book when he took office command- 
ing him to do so. But when resumption is an accomplished fact ” 
ind ‘ft country has settled down to a specie standard,” there 
being no longel any oceasion for the national banks, *“ they will be 
lezislated out of existence.” He owns no bonds, and, so far from 

working in the interest of the bondholders,” he has been from the 


very first trvine to cut down their interest. “ He has been abused 


pretty generally, but having laid down for his guidance the interests 


of the whole country, he does not permit harsh ertticisms to keep 
him from sleeping.” There is one point in his estimable character 

a politician and financier to which the Secretary modestly re- 
frains from ealling attention, and that is his eminently catholie and 


irit. We doubt very much indeed whether it would be 


progress Ve spirl ° 
possible to concoct any financial doctrine or scheme which took votes 
from the Republiean party, or seemed likely to take them, which he 


] 


hls 


would not at t see his way to adopting and indeed claiming as his 


own. His plan of having the Government assume permanently the 


duty of issuing paper money, of which there now seems no doubt, has 


probably the sees of endless trouble in it, for it means the intro- 


duction of the volume of the currency as an issue in every canvass. 


de in the course of the interview some observations on Mr. 


Hale’s position. He expressed his surprise at this gentle- 
deteat in a district in which there are so many 
as “he had been the most persistent man in Congress in 


‘ He was always,” Mr. Sherman said, 


workingmen, 


them to do.” 


ions for Government work in his distriet,” and 


ork tor 
tting appropriat 
h as defeated, and this shows that “ popularity is not to be 
This is hardly 


+ 


made ' elLlulug 


appropriations for public works.” 


Nation. 






It teaches also 


ember of Congress gives himself up to this kind ot 

ysuch a point as to lead workingmen to think that this is 

ent to Congress for, they reach the conclusion before 

UTIL E04 woul do it as well or better. 

Mir. 1 %~ constituents h cordingly sent an ignorant working 
, purpose as well as 





sone good defence Sainst any 


Ian h 





shel nusrepre- 


1 of * bis policy ” garding silver, viz., the difficulty ot 
owing What itis. He has just issued an order reseinding the 
( ous one directing the payment of silver ton reenbacks This 


es the fifth order he has issued in a 
Che first 
} 
i 


ttempting to be * friendly to 
directed certain banks to be fur- 


* sinee July 19. 


silver dollars on the application ; but they were To 


l hed with 
distribute it as currency, and not let importers have it for customs 
The second (Sept. 3) directed silver to be paid out in sums 
under S10,000 in exchange for silver certificates ; but it was still to 
and the 


(Sept. 7) directed it to be 


be used importers were not to have any of it. 


as currency, 
Th third 
io anybody tor greenbacks. The fourth (Sept. 13) forbade such pay- 
ment, on account of doubts of its legality. The fifth (Sept. 14) 
to be furnished free of expense to 120 national 
banks, on their application, for general use, and directs United 


issued at the sub-treasuries 


directs silver 
States disbursing agents and paymasters to use silver dollars in 
their payments as far as possible, and Government employés who 
desire them in payment of their salaries may also have them. Would 
it not be a good plan to get the religious papers to recommend them 


to their subscribers as a good and safe investment ? 


silver bullion in London fell during the week to 
olid. per ounce, and the bullion value here of the 4123-grain dollar 
fell to precisely 87 cents gold. In this market gold, which had 
fallen to L004 beeause, under Mr. Sherman’s earlier silver orders, it 
would be no longer needed for import duties, advaneed to 1002 to 100 


price ot 


The 


when those orders were revoked. No mistakes of the Treasury, how- 
ever, appear to check the sales of 4 per cent. bonds, and during the 


week another $5,000,000 of 5-20 6 per cents was called for redemp- 
5-20s redeemed and noti- 


tion. This makes a total of $80,000,000 


fied for redemption since May I last. 





The trade-dollar imbroglio thickens. Letters continue to pour 
into the Treasury Department enquiring why they are not redeemed 
by the Government, why the bankers do not take them on deposit, 
and why, seeing that they contain more silver than the *‘ buzzard 
dollar” (the designation applied by indignant holders of the trade- 
dollar to the now standard dollar), they are not universally current. 
The New York Central Railroad now refuses to take trade-dollars 
for tickets or freight, but they are still current in some departments 
of trade, so that their quotable price is considerably above their 
bullion value. Consequently there is money to be made by bring- 
ing them from California, or even from China, and putting them 
into circulation. It is estimated that about three millions are now 
afloat, and an agitation has been started in the West to have them 
redeemed at par by act of Congress. This would be equivalent to 
buying silver bullion on Government account at about 58d. per 
ounce, its market value being below 52d. per ounce. As the Gov- 
ernment makes no profit on the issue of trade-dollars, but merely 
stamps them and certifies their weight and fineness, it would be a 
promising speculation to the holders of silver bullion to have a law 
passed for their redemption at par, and to have the mints kept open 
for the coinage of new ones. This is substantially what is meant by 
those who are demanding free coinage of the ‘‘ buzzard dollar.” 

















The removal of Postmaster Filley has reminded the Repub 
licans of Wisconsin, of the better sort, that they too have Boss 
whom they could very well spare both from the mail serviee and the 
political management of the State. Postmaster Keves will be re 
membered as one of the man vers ho had to ehw Detwe 

signing thei positions as directors of pat ( ( eS and con- 

: — ling ] no tha { mal t] yy } } 

Vel ms aba rennquishing the oflices under the Grove } 

obedience to the President’s order Lle chose to hold on to ] OST 
office, in the belief that retirement from thi public ge e wou ho 
absolutely destroy his political authority. The eve ( have 
justified his calculations, for the Ring of which he was the chiet till 

+] — ] . +1 st ] 

Keep The hold on thie pal ana dave secured the rene | rol 
wl the cor upt Wisconsin represent ttives in the late {is ) rie 


Congress, while the Boss is not very secretly eaining with them 
for the place in the Senate on which the Hon. Matt. Carpe rh 


d his eye. Whether a 


ident’s order, 


postmaster who ostensibly cont 
and whose public appearances are 
the making of “ agricultural addresses,” is liable to 
SLTOKE Which has just overtaken Filley, 


The 


ing 


we do not prot ss to know. 
official glosses upon the order have left so little force and mean- 
in it that it might seem tyrannical to decapitate ; 
All the would 


probably earn the gratitude of Wisconsin Republicans by making an 


, 7? 


{ 


wostinastel 


for secking to become senator. same, the President 


example of Boss Keyes, without reference to any other consideration 


than that they are completely in the latter’s power. 


The charges which it is said are the 


against 


he 


ii 


to be preferred 
Sheriff, County Clerk, and Register in this city, looking to t re- 
moval of these officers by the Governor, have not been specifically 
made public, but in general they are without doubt of the nature in- 
dicated in a report of a Committee of the 
it was stated that unauthorized or excessive 
exacted habitually by these officials ; 


Association, in which 


sar 
charges or fees 


that the fact wa 
the profession and within their daily experience, * 


were 
Ss notorious to 
so that no report 


could add to the general knowledge of the Association on that st 


ject”: that instances of these practices were the fees and perquisities 
received upon attachments and replevins, oppressive exacti 


those arrested for debt, fees for irregular searches, and for re¢ 


ording 
deeds and mortgages. The movement has apparently been undet 
way for a considerable time, but is at last going to become effective. 
The abuses have long been notorious, but lawyers, not unnaturally, 
have preferred to suffer their clients to be victimized rather than be 
subjected to such annoyances as these officers would have in their 
power to inflict upon one who made trouble. The solution proposed 
by the Committee is the only rational one, and should have been 
that 


salaried, reduce the fees to the smallest and fewest possible, and to 


made long since: is, fees 


to make all offices supported by 


ould vive a 


have these paid to a person specially appointed, who sl] 
receipt and pay them to the public treasury. 


There have been few reports from the seat of warn Bosnia. 
While the losses from Gen. Zach’s failure to take Bihatch, and other 
movements even when successful (estimated between Sept. 4) 
at 100 officers and 3,000 men), were fresh in the public mind, a very 
despondent feeling was caused by the announcement that Gen. 
Philippovitch was about to remove his headquarters from Serayevo 
to Brod, on the River Save. This turns out to be not quite correct. 
Only the headquarters of the Second Army Corps will be thus trans- 
ferred, and Gen. Philippovitch will not accompany it in person but 
by a representative. The lack of fodder is assigned as a 
Whether Austria 
present content with Serayevo as an outpost or not, the work in the 
and from 
Brod wili doubtless be directed the combinations necessary to 
duce the insurrection in Northern Bosnia. The capture by assault 
of Shamatz, on the Save, just below its junction with the Bosna, is 
reported, and the bombardment of Berka further down the san 
stream. 


reason foi 


is for the 


a retrograde movement of the cavalry. 


rear has now become the chief concern of the campaign, 


re- 


General Szapary has again advanced, in conjunction wi 


187s] ‘The N 





nation. 


reinforce me s on his le \ inet Gara ti na ts 
| bot Dee] Ove 1) yt | 
Austrians have burned soy \ } k 

mo Cire = vi ‘ thy ‘ 
pa | ad to ob S 
oting furthe! pro ; i 

\ Fhe latest aeeoun he « | \ | 
KO Ct Lhe ¢ ( Ole 1 
1} cor ere fighting t i 
tte hi ne ted trom ) 

a: Ti Albanian tu | ) 
h ( ween ce vatched to Ep ‘ ) 
{ Ce ‘I it Cah S ] i 

The Russian troops in t Ci 
ist ned mustered full s0,000, 1H 
already embarke ad the re ( ‘ | 
R e] whi They re to oc t 
government of the province is being « nized. In the 
the negotiations between Sir Aust Lavard and the Porte 
reforms in Asia have been going on rly, but ive a com 
ide. The Porte has been found not only ready but « r ( 
form, and the reforms suggested by RB \ <ily 
the very ones the Turks were themselves thinking of, namely, po 
lice, decent roads, and tolerable courts « stice, or. in other words, 
a fair amount of protection for life and property hese litth 
changes will, however, they say, cost $30,000,000 ere] o be } 


and they propose that England should advance this sum on the su 


plus of the Cyprus revenues. This seems e been too mu 
even for the English minister, and he returned a peremptory refu 
sal There is probably nobody now left who would entrust the 


Turks with any sum, however small, for the purposes of eform,” 
and it remains to be seen how the difhieulty will be got over No 
progress has been made in the settlement of the Greek question 
Germany and France are disposed t ertere England op- 


POSE il 


An extraordinary and unlooked-tor change has beet 


government of Egypt by the complete surrender to the state by th 
Khedive of his vast private landed property, amounting directly to 
1.000.000 acres, or direetly and indirectly to one-tifth of the soil. and 
all cultivated by foreed labor, and largely aequired by outrageous 


, el ; ‘ 
Oppre SSLOML Of 


individuals. 


Pd | 
: ‘ 
manufactured on a seale still greater, owning numerous sugar, 
cotton, and tobaeeo factories. He began in 18638 1 ol 


with a debt 
he has worked so well as a bot } 
and the rly 


It is needless to say, too, tha money 


=20,.000,000, but rower that he now 


owes 935,000,000, population o1 amounts to 5,000,000, 
t he has lost in all hi 

so that in surrendering his prtvate property, a1 
with Nubar | at the head 
English financier, as Minister 
In the language of 


‘ shrinkage,” 


s industrial 
enterprises ; ul ap- 
pointing a Constitutional Ministry, 
of it, Mr. Rivers Wilson, the 
Finance, he is virtually going into bankruptty. 
time, 
‘gone into liquidation.” 


Pasha 


. } 
ana 


of 


our having suffered enormously from 
He accompanied his surrender with a little 
to be African 


it was hereatter to be administered as a European state. 


speech in which he said that Egypt was no 


The debate in the Reichstag on the Anti-Socialist Bill began on 
Monday, Hert 
to the Government, for he enlarged upon its relations with 


and was opened by Jebel in a manner sufliciently 
trving 
the Socialists in former years whet 
He wi 


t] t i? 
the facts mM 


1 in need of an ally, and brought 
s replied to by Count Eulenbt 
that 


This was reserved 


forward the evidence. rg, who 


had reason to know the ¢: and on account 


ise 
was disabled from making an effective denial. 


for Bisinarck himself the next day, and his denial was emphatic and 
categorie: 


He 
1] 


in Vain ¢a 


l, and ineluded any connection whatsoever with Lassalle. 
Socialists as a gang 


ng of bandits, for which he was 
Bebel. 


denounced the 


Hed to order by 


The bill was finaliy referred to a 


committee of twenty-one. 








THE MAINE ELECTION. 
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lav ho of the | que of the ad in order « r to vet 
them Fun. 

The Republican party has been brought to its present plight by 
the nevro vote at the South. Onee the idea was conceived of divert- 
ing this vote trom its first and legitimate object of giving the South- 
ern Whites a motive for respecting the negro’s rights and cultivating 
his good will, and making it, under carpet-bag superintendence, a 


means of securing blind support for the Republican party in the 


Congress, the ruin of the party began. Blind suppert—that is, the 


Support ofa ‘brute vote which does not reason, which simply loves 
nel fears or hates ruins any part by destroying Its sense «il respon- 
bility. It has ruined the Democratic party in this city. As soon as 


the party leaders have only to look into the census returns in order 


to see what their vote ip any particular State or district is sure to 
be, they get into the state of mind of a cashier who has been in- 
formed by his employers that vouchers for his disbursements will no 
longer be required of him, With the negro vote to count on, and 


; 
? 


outrages on negroes to furnish the warp of party platforms and 
stump speeches, there appeared to the Republican chiefs little need 
to trouble their heads about the new problemS which the steady 
vrowth of the community was constantly raising, or to take note of 
the needs of the new generation which has come on the stage since 
the wa For eleven years, therefore, after the surrender at Appo- 
Inattox a man could be a good Republican by merely distrusting the 
South and by believing in * outrages.” As long as he could show this 
test of his orthodoxy he was welcome to hold any opinions he pleased 
with regard to currency, taxation, civil-service reform, the public 
eredit, public improvements, the relations of the Government to 
corporations and wages, and all the other questions which the rising 
tide of trade, industry, and population was pushing into prominence. 
(in these no debate, about these no enquiry or concern, and no at- 
tempt to mould public opinion or to save the working classes from 
1 snares of demagogues and firebrands. It is ten vears since that 


old scapegoat Butler, whom Republican papers are now at a loss for 





[Number 690 


epithets to describe fitly, began his assaults on the public credit, 
ithout calling forth a word of party censure and without any loss 
of party standing. It is only two years since Republican Senators 


vere stumping his district for him, and waving tl 


1e * bloody shirt 
n his honor, The party has been steadily losing ground under these 
icties, and yet so hard is it for its chiefs to read the lesson of its 
decline that within one vear many of them could think of no better 
Wain trying to put General Grant back in the Presidency, to 
ve them from the Communists and reward him for behaving so 


well in Europ an dinine-rooms. 


During all this time there has been a steady growth of sentiment 
hostile to rational and honest finance. The attempts of leading 
politicians in both parties to avoid taking decided ground on the 


+ ] a | 


currency and the public credit, and to get rid of these and cog- 


ite questions by means of compromise and evasions, and vague 
md high-sounding declarations, has naturally promoted the suecess 
of those who have been engaged in persuading the less intelligent 
und reflective voters that there are no laws of finance, and that 
in this tield anything mav be safely done or attempted which the 
legislature chooses, and that no experience of other countries or 
ages Tl shes us with a guide for our course. Probably nothing 
did more to spread and strengthen this view than the silver legis- 
lation of Jast winter, which a good many sensible men really sup- 


ported in the belief that it would satisfy the intlationists and prevent 
f) ] j 


urther attacks on publie and private eredit. About bi-metallism 
and the double standard there is, of course, plenty of room for honest 
difference of opinion ; but the misfortune of the silver legislation was 
that it was carried by arguments of which not one-tenth dealt with 
theories of finance at all. The other nine-tenths were either denun- 
ciation pure and simple of all creditors, or attempts to prove that 


the power of the Government over the money of the country was 


hotions of 


nited, and might be used for the promotion of any 





justice which the majority happen to entertain. Many of those who 


got these arguments up fondly hoped that when silver was remone- 


tized thev would be laid aside as useless. The fact is, however. 
they can be applied nearly as well to any kind of money as to 
silver, and have since December last been wielded vigorously) and 
effectively in support, not of ten per cent. depreciation of the mea- 
sure of value, but in support of any depreciation the condition of the 
country seems to the majority to call for. Moreover, there is no like- 
lihood that the movement in favor of wild-cat experiments in finance 
will cease until it is met and beaten by a party which makes that 
its main issue, and is united on it. It cannot be, and will not be, 
put down or its promoters disheartened by a party which is occu- 
pied with something else, or is ready to compromise on it, or in 
whose ranks all sorts of opinions on it are current, and no opinion 
lasts over a week. All money questions in polities have a fascina- 
tion for the ignorant and discontented which no other questions 
ever have, because they promise an immediate improvement in each 
man’s private affairs. A man who has once got it into bis head, 
therefore, that he can get money out of the Treasury to pay his 
debts with or lighten his labor with, will never give up the pursuit 
till he is met by a man as determined and sincere as himself. 
He cannot be turned aside or disenchanted by hemming and haw- 
ing, ‘or by suggestions that, though there is a good deal in what 
he says, he is asking too much. There is no middle ground in the 
matter, and there is no room for experiment. We cannot in this 
country arrange so as to have the Government take care of people a 
little ; we must make up our minds either that every American shall 
take care of himself and earry on his dealings with coin with which 
the Government has nothing to do but weigh and stamp it, or we 
must be ready to go the whole distance and turn the State inte 

national workshop or vast almshouse. The fight will not end unt 

it is made plain to the demagogues and disorganizers, and their fol- 
lowers, that the majority has made up its mind that no such experi- 
ments shall be tried on this soil, and has announced this decision in 


unmistakable terms at the polls. 
The indications now seem to be that the Republicans have at last 
come to a full comprehension of the situation, and have resolved to 
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‘ 0 e pro ) ott | ted States Constitution 
' ; tior But evel wv and girl of twelve in the 

( ols OuL oO | I] out the ode and terms on 
Gove t dean ade. So also the sxecess of the 

one le due to total ignorance of the history of 

on t veriments, short and s ple as it is, and also of the 
ee reasons why mankind have clung to gold and silver as mea- 

res of Value Phe fault of most of the elementary books on po- 
litical economy is that the attempt to cover too much ground, and 


aw good deal of it disputed ground, which has no immediate bearing 


on polities. What is needed for the purposes of political safety is 
very clear and thorough drilling in early vears about two or three 
things—the souree of wages, the souree of capital, and the rela- 
tions of the Government to money. It will be a great pity if the 


present crisis passes away without originating some reform = in 
this direction, and if this reform be prevented by any notion that 
the delusions now raging are going to disappear from our polities 


very soon, or ever disappear completely. 


THE RAILWAY GRIEVANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘THE powers of railway corporations, and the manner in which these 

powers are exercised, seem to form an important issue in the political 
campaign now in progress in Pennsylvania. The present complaint is 
not a new one. It is simply the charge of discrimination between patrons 
which has for many years formed one of the staple accusations against 
railway officials all over the land. But at this time, in Pennsylvania, 
the charge is formidably backed and forcibly presented, and is quite 
defiantly admitted by the offending companies. Almost the entire 
** producing interest,” as it is styled in the petroleum trade, has united in 
an organization for the purpose of securing justice and the protection 
of the State, through its courts and executive, against what is alleged 
to be an oppressive and unlawful combination between the railway 
companies and a single aggressive and powerful shipper in whose 
favor exclusive and destructive discriminations are avowedly made. 
The producing interest embraces directly from 5,000 to 7,000 persons— 
as owners or partial owners of wells—but its good or ill fortune affects 
all who are employed in connection with it, such as drillers and 
pumpers, and also a large mercantile interest engaged in furnishing pro- 


visions and supplies of all kinds to the employers and their men. It 


probably would not be extravagant to estimate the number of voters 


whose prosperity depends directly upon a profitable price for crude petro- 


leum as possibly 20,000. This is a very dangerous number t 


» be not 


only dissatisfied but well organized for the express purpose of re- 
moving through political measures the cause of their dissatisfaction. 
The counties in which this population chiefly resides are usually Repub- 
lican, and it is unfortunate for that party that its most conspicuous mani- 
pulators or managers are known to maintain relations of marked friend- 
liness with the railways, and to have last winter quietly defeated at their 
instance every measure urged upon thi Legislature by the produc s 
Both parties are at present secking to allay the justly incensed feeling 
lich prevails throughout the oil counties. Each protests itself the only 


gvreat vehe- 


friend of the producers, and each attacks the other with 


mence on platforms and in speeches. Promises of future protection are 


verv abundant on both sides. 


Che production of petroleum has attracted many men of very marked 
al tv who have achieved honorable successes in other walks of life, so 
that when a cause for action arises sufficiently great, there is no lack of 

ent advisers or capable leaders. The tendency of the business 
scems to be to segregate its followers, and to incline each man to keep as 
much to himself as possible. Organization for joint action is therefore a 
worl wh difficulty, and requires not only a peculiar fitness for the 


on the part of those who lead in such a movement, but also a provo- 


cat r vy vital importance. The producers early thts year formed 
it | association in each special district, and care was taken to exclude 
from memb hip all Inkewarm parties, These local bodies finally so 


multiplied that a general congress of delegates from each was held, 


which, before adjournment, framed a plan for a Permanent General 
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Council, the members of whi h were chosen by the smaller bodies. This 
central body, which has its headquarters at Titusville, has displayed re- 
markable prudence, great, well-directed, and well-organized activity. It 
has made few public utterances, but has done much quiet work, some of 
which has been already fruitful in results, and much of which has 
heen merely preparatory or educational. All of its public appearances 
lave been temperate, both in accusation and in demand. Its course 
as been remarkably free from anythifg emotional or spasmodi 

ind has been marked by that sort of steadfast, patient, and persistent 
purpose which the Anglo-Saxon, at his best, always displays in grave 
public emergencies, The Council have recently presented a formal) 
appeal to Governor Hartranft asking his interference as the State execu- 
tive in their behalf. They precede their memorial with extracts from the 
Bill of Rights and the Constitution, and then proceed with a clear and 


able presentment of their grievances. The charges and some of tl 


e sus- 
taining evidence are presented in historical order, and the narrative, 
which is one of great injustice, constitutes altogether the most precise 
and effective indictment against the misuse of railways which has been 
vet offered to the country. 

Governor Hartranft, with his usual prudence, has taken time and oc- 
casion to satisfy his mind upon the case presented, and has finally caused 
one decisive step to be taken : his attorney-general has applied for a writ 
of quo warranto against one of the corporations involved, which is to be 
shortly heard. He is not known to have as vet taken any steps against 
the trunk railways, which are the chief offenders. Some distrust his sin- 
cerity, and fear his activity may go only far enough to delude, and that 
after November it will drag or wholly cease. Those who are most familiar 
with his good judgment and honesty of purpose, however, entertain no 
such apprehensions. They are rather disposed to think that greater 
familiarity with this particular case and kindred cases will incline him to 
accept a prominent part in seeking and securing efficient: and radical 
remedies. His recent course has undoubtedly done much towards re- 
habilitating the Republican party among producers, and may secure the 
election of Hoyt as his successor, On the other hand, the Democratic 
manager of the campaign has just delivered, in a recent speech, a strong 
declamation in behalf of the oil interest. The chiefs of the Producers’ 
Council, however, are not men apt to be affected by mere words. It will 
be essential that the Democrats should evince their sincerity by some 
actual and serviceable deeds before the election. This may not be easy to 
do. It is quite possible, however, that the Democratie leaders may find 
some mode of accomplishing what they can hardly fail to view as a neces- 
sity, and that the result may be a complete overthrow for a time of 
Republican power in that State, including the defeat of Cameron for 


senator. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION.—VII. 
FRENCH PAINTING. 

Paris, August, 29, 1878. 

W seems from the letters of your well-informed correspondent in 1876 
that the display of French pictures at the Centennial Exhibition was 
very limited and very unequal, Some of the older painters were repre- 
sented there, and some of the younger, but more of each group seem to 
have been either badly represented, or not at all, than were to be seen in 
their strength and abundance. For example, it appears that there were 
no canvases of Jean Francois Millet, Théodore Rousseau, Daubigny, 
Corot, Laurens, Meissonier, nor Baudry. I take the letter published by 
you in your issue of 28th September, 1876, in which your correspondent 
positively names these and others as wholly absent. Well! the exhibit 
was indeed inadequate. One may have as many critical reservations as 
he pleases to make from the meed of praise rather freely awarded in 
France to each of the above-named famous artists, and yet feel that 
French art needs them all to represent it truly, and that without a 
study of their works one may fall into serious errors with regard to it. 
There are, indeed, some of these celebrated names which are not on the 
catalogue of this present Exhibition of 1878; but what odds, when 
those who are not there are absent because in the Luxembourg or the 
Louvre, so to speak—that is, absent from the Exhibition because having 
produced their important works before 1867, and therefore housed in 
more permanent quarters than those of the Champ de Mars. There are 
no pictures in the Exhibition by Millet or Rousseau, but there are 
pictures of the first in the Louvre and in the Luxembourg, and of the 
second in the Louvre : and an exhibition of works of the modern masters 
is open in the Rue Laffitte, where are twenty Rousseaus and sixty-one 
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Millets! So that the French school need not put itself out of the way t 
show itself in Paris. It is very much to be regres tted that there was nof 
made for Philadelphia by the French the same effort that the English 
made so successfully, and that the public of the American cities who 
know Gérome and Bouguereau a great deal better than they know the 
real masters of the school, should not have had a little lesson in modern 
French painting. 

Ingres, whom your correspondent also names as not represented at 
lied in 1867, and whose portrait of Riviere in the 


Louvre is dated the year XIIL. of the Republic, would have been ad- 


Philadelphia, who « 
mitted rather gs an old master than a contemporary into any such col- 
lection. Delaroche also, who died in 1856, would hardly have come into 
an exhibition of to-day as a contemporary. But it must not be assumed 
that these two artists are looked upon here as old-fashioned—as of the last 
age. There is, indeed, more nominal than real allegiance to these two 
e/-devant rulers in art ; the stronger of the modern historical painters are 
certainly not followers of Delaroche : and in nearly everything in which 
Ingres was thought to sueceed there are men of the present day who are 


his superiors—in truth of conception, 


n color and quality, in everything 
except, perhaps, drawing of the human figure, and perhaps in that as 
well. His hold on modern art and living artists, so far as it exists, 
may be accounted for by the comparative excellence of the work done 
late in his life. Perhaps one would choose his early or his very late 
work in preference to that of middle life ; certainly, whatever may be 
the value of the strange and yet fascinating work of his early manhood, 
the merit of his work since 1850 is not to be denied. The famous pic- 
ture, ‘* La Source,” of which an etching is in the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts, and which has been engraved and photographed abundantly, has 
only just now been bequeathed to the nation by the Countess Duchatel., 
It has temporary quarters in one of those rooms, opening on the Colon- 
nade of the Louvre, which are always undergoing ‘* changes of destina- 
tion”: there it and another (the Sphinx, of 1808) hang side by side, and 
opposite to a large picture by Hans Memling and two by Antonio Moro— 
all five the gift of the sanie lady. This picture, **‘ La Source,” bears date 
1856, and the visitor asks if it is possible that it was painted by a man 
seventy-five years old ; for it is not weaker nor more mannered than the 
earlier works of the artist, but, on the contrary, looks strong and sincere 
beside them. It is not, however, an important step toward what is best 
in modern French art. The development has been and still is in other 
directions. Decamps and Delacroix, who died in 1860 and 1863 re- 
spectively, are much more truly the masters of those men of to-day who 
excel in that which is the excellence of the French school—fone. Dela- 
croix, & most uneven workman, is seen to great disadvantage in th 
smaller canvases, in such as have the air of studies, in such as are to be 
seen—thirty-three in number—in the gallery of the Rue Laffitte. The 
two or three largest and most finished pictures in the Louvre can alone 
give any adequate idea of the combination of qualities which makes th 
value of his work—the depth and intensity of color, the admirable usé 
of stuffs and such accessories, the luminous shadows, the powerful draw- 
ing when the fates will have it so, for even in the best pictures there 
is bad drawing curiously mingled with what is true and impressive 
With Decamps it is different: his works, of much more uniform merit, 
ought to be studied by every one. It happens, unfortunately, that there 
are very few now within reach of the student. 

Now, there is a painter evidently not much known outside of a certain 





group of admirers here in France, for your well-informed Philadelphia 





correspondent does not think necessary to name him, as absent ! 
at Philadelphia, who seems to reach heights of excellence in this same 
direction of splendid painting beyond his day, beyond his contem- 
poraries, beyond Ingres, because superior in the mastery 
color ; inviting no comparison with any artist except in the one matter of 
tone, but in that one able to bear comparison with any of hus ti 

J. J. Henner is an Alsatian, and is of this generation, for he took 
the Prix de Rome in 1858, Like many another able French artist, he ab- 


solutely declines all subject, and paints effects merely, if one may jud 


by his work in the Exhibition. There are ten paintings by him, all in 
one gallery, and most of them grouped together. The largest is ‘* La 
Femme au Divan Noir,” from the Salon of 1869, and is a life-size paint- 
ing of a nude woman asleep on a black couch—asleep, and theref fr 


from the open eyes of invitation which make M. Lefebvre’s lady on 

red couch something else than a mere study of color and form; without 
flowers or jewels or any accessory or adornment whatever. Apparently .« 
the lady is surrounded by hangings as black as the sofa, for all the 
shaded surfaces of the body and limbs have sombre grey reflections ; 


~ - 


ntion. lae 


it does seem as if this were arranged purposely to increase tl | 
of the attempt to get beautttul col The work nship 

swift and broad, appare ntly careless, apparently hastv—hai 

actually left sticking in the work ; the color of the flesl 

been dragged, while wet, in the dark background, so t 

outline is the drawing when ex ed str 

cent result, the warm end profound harmony 

roundness of the body an \ } | 1>3} i 
nto a Spring,” is perhaps still more beau , In t] +} 
much smaller, and is surrounded by a grey lands I 

the same wall, hangs M. Gan ‘s** Favorite Sultana.” ar 
bad picture of the sort; but it is curious to compare then 

is in open warm daylight, the glowing flesh is relieved d 
blue tiles and white drapery, and contrasted with piel i i 
hair, and cool, distant shadows bey dl. Biblis, in grev twiligl son 
greyish-green herbage, and so posed that much of the body is 

One picture is vivid to glance at, 11 other unusually som! | the 
Henner picture is a wonder of beauty and mellow warmth, t is 
life-like, it comes into view from the half-light that sur ul thre 
more lovely for its apparently retiring and sober gravity. ‘I < first 
at one and then at the other is a valuable lesson in this 1 of 
‘quality’ which the French artists seem to adore with rather too al 
solute a devotion. 

Five of M. Henner’s canvases are portraits. And it is p ely to 
such an artist as this, to a colorist, to a man who eares for his qualities 
and his tones, that one ought to go to have a portrait painted. Of what 
sort of consequence is a photographie ** staring ” likeness comy ad with 
beauty of result? But then a colorist does not need to ** fla * his 


sitter : he can invest his canvas with the necessary beauty without resort- 
ing to that vulgar device, and therefore has a chance to reach a real and 


profound rather than a merely superficial resemblance. One of these 


portraits is of a fair old lady, with the eyelids swollen and red as if with 
too-familiar tears. One is the head alone of a woman of fifty, of a com- 
plexion at once dark and pale ; the head is modelled with stra king 


yellow brush-marks into a splendid thing as seen from four feet of dis- 
tance. One is a lady standing, and seen to the knees, dressed for the 
street, with furs and an umbrella. Each one of these seems a model of 


what a portrait ought to be. It would be a curious subject of enquiry 


what M. Henner would do if he had splendid costume to deal with, not 
as a bit of archwology or as studio-properties, but as the daily of the 
men and women who want their portraits painted. It would be rious, 
too, to enquire what Paul Veronese would have done twr/hou? splendid 
costume ; would he also have eschewed all subjects and hav inted 
effects alone ? For in Veronese’s works we do not. fee! that tl eligious 


ideal goes for much; splendid composition was his joy : he painted the 
‘** Supper at the House of Simon ” as Makart paints his triumphal proces- 
sions and the like—the most evident difference, apart from the vast artis- 
tic superiority of the Italian, lying in the fact that Veronese’s models were 


his fellow-citizens in their own dresses of every-day or festi . while 





Makart’s are mode Is dressed in costumes toey do not even weal mas- 
que rades, but put on and take off in the studio 
It should be kept in mind how much more common it is in France 
than we are apt to think for an able painter to aim avowedly at produe- 
ing splendid effects at whatever pric It might be said of a great school 
here that it uses the external aspects of nature as a storehouse whence to 
draw the beauties in which it delights, and that **subjects ” ar nknown 
to it. What of Corot, for instance ? It is evident to anv ] LW 
cares for natural besuty at all that Corot does not try to } nature, 
To hear certain criticisms upon Corot, you would think that he tried to 
orunee or ¢ ess - ul { ire 
ngs of his to seen now Paris, 
ones lle never would h en a 
draughtsman of the first force, but he might have been a much more faith- 
fuland truthful one than some famous men of the naturalistic school, had 
he chosen. If his trees, with trunks and limbs not badly indicated, lcok 
for the rest as if certain green clouds that had been floating in space 


had jixed themselves there in bhalf-condensed masses, it is because he 


chose not to represent trees, but to make use of their re undness and their 
le lis trees are less absurd than many of Claude’s, and show far more 
observation Claude, indeed, is the master to whom he may be « my irecd. 


Here in the Exhibition there are ten pictures by Corot, all together on 
1, and they are well chosen. There are eighty-cight, all 
together, in the gallerv of the Rue Laffitte. If it could be done, how fine 


it would be to get together in this thoroughgoing way the works of an 
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‘ i I r nera-bou fle snow wl 
wl } ' +} tation of he Repu ‘ 
1) v V of four wee Paris t ele opéra-boulTe appeared 
the bills of any Paris thea ‘Orphee, it is true, was revived at 
Gi t 1 spectacular piece a few days after I left The Palais 
R la the Vari¢tees were plaving vaudevilles. The Bouffes was 


the "of MM. Meilhae 


authors of the ‘Grande Duc hesse ’ and ot the . Be lle 


Renaissance successful * Petit Duc 


Llalevy, 


Helene,’ is avowedly 


the 


and 


an ope 


ra-comique, and M. Lecoq’s music is alto- 
‘ Auber and Heérold ; and the 
Dramatiques the even more successful *Cloches de Corneville’ has, as we 
know in New York, 


than of its extravagant younger sister. 


rether within the limits set by at lolies- 


far more of the characteristics of the opéra-comique 
Whether this change, this real 
reform, is due to the advent of the Republic and of a consequent austerity 


of manners or not, it is welcome ; and, although the ‘ Timbale d’Argent’ 
and a few other outrageous indecencies have come into existence since 
the fall of the Empire, it does seem as though the play-going Parisian 


public had experienced a change of heart. And, strange to say, when the 


visitor crosses the Channe! he finds something of the same sort in Eng- 
land. Ten years ago most of the theatres in London were given up to 


loud sensation. 


Now the most exciting drama to be seen anywhere is the 
ubiquitous ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ in its new phase, with imported Jubilee 
singers and banjoists, fresh, I fancy, from New York. The merely sensa- 


+ tional play has not wholly disappeared—it satisfies a certain portion of 
the theatre-going public too well to vanish utterly—but it has sunk to the 

The 
all-round presentation of comedy, 
Vaudeville of Paris. And 


from out of the empty and vapid burlesques—of which but one is now run- 


subordinate position which it deserves most suecessful theatres in 


London are 


those aiming at the proper 


and ta‘ting as their model the Gymnase or the 


has been devel: 


ped a genuine English comic opera, neither opéra- 


ypEra-comique ; the spirit of bouffe is foreign to English ways 


and almost equally strange, I fear, is the romantic grace of opéra-comique. 


The re pe rtory of this new comic opera Is not as vet very large, but as the 


practicability of the school has been shown its growth is assured. Some 


vears ago Mr. Arthur Sullivan composed music for *‘ Box and Cox,’ a re- 
arrangement by Mr. Burnand of the familiar faree : but in his setting of 


. Gilbert's verv amusing and genu 


nely comic ‘ Trial by Jury’ I 


think I see the first of the series. The success of this warranted both 
ttist and composer in aiming a little higher. and from one act they 





aitempted two in the ‘Sorcerer,’ and again in *H.M.S. Pinafore,’ now 

acting at the Opéra Comique. Other composers, notably Mr. Clay and 
Mr. ¢ it have followed in the footsteps of Mr. Sullivan, but they have 

hardly been as fortunate in their librettis ‘Trial by Jury’ was a mas- 
rpl as a book for a comic opera in one aet, and *‘H.M.S. Pinafore 

r. The Lass that Loved a Sail is nearly cood, The foundation of 
t plot is to found in one of the dramatist’s ‘ Bab Ballads "—in ‘ Captain 
Ri ft Vuntel I mistake not. Mr. Sullivan’s ambition, 
" h leads him to compose oratorios and symphonies, does not preven 
dome his best in t!} ight and lively musie of this little play, 

fu f tuking airs But the suceess of t} joint production is 

i ! the dramatist, who | contrived a story simple and at 

ht imal we tted for mu il treatment.” 

N OS of the German pamphlets upon Zert- und Streitfragen 

iscussi s devoted to tl modern rage for 

| } ntended f t serious essay upon art, has its 

! I ore s the writ from the passion for commem- 

is l men, the present generation, and especially the 

(; egarded as the most reverentially disposed of any 

| ! d Whether this or not the principal motive of the 
men wl | y such wonderful activity in getting up monument 

ILE ling begging circulars, collecting subseriptions, and or- 
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g ing competitive exhibitions, it is evident from their gross ignorance 
of ist) conditions and the real wants of modern art that they are 
! nimated by any very high conceptions in the latter respect. In 
fact, Dr. Schasler seems to think that modern art is quite too business- 
li in character. What did they know, h indignantly exclaims, in the 
! Raphael and Phidias of art-uni and art-exhibitions, of artists’ 
congresses, and especially of those cyclic itinerant exhibitions of asso- 
ted artists of which there are in Germany more than one hundred, and 
which have become mere nurseries of mediocrity and factory-work All 
resp day-labor which is conducted artistically, but not for art 
Which proceeds on the basis of day-labor! Then follows a lamentation 
er chromos and other means of popularizing art. True, there have 


ever been so many art-collections set on foot, so many splendid museums 
but the ballets and 
feats of the circus, 
the 
with Baedeker in their hands, a few copying art-students, some loungers 
ladies, 


interest the works of the great masters. 


| lished: while most tastele SS spectacles at the 
theatres, the breakneck the puppets at a wax-show 


w the people in crowds, in art-galleries we find a few tourists 


and elderly but only scattered individuals who study with real 
Whence, then, this feverish desire 
for monuments ? 


even lower considerations of business, as illustrated by a sarcastic poem 


The motive, it is to be feared, lies in national vanity, o1 


of Heine’s congratulating the Jews of Frankfort that a statue of Goethe 
is about to draw an increase of traffic to the city. Equestrian statues, it 
is remarked, are reserved for princes, while lesser humanity, even where 
men like Bliicher and Ziethen have won their fame as cavalry generals, 
must be content with standing figures. The relative advantages of 
sculpture and painting for realistic and ideal representation are discussed, 
The 
for 
Thus the character of the work, whether bust 


as also the vexed question of antique and contemporary costume. 
vexatious conditions imposed* upon artists by committees come in 
their share of objurgation. 
or statue, is not determined by the nature of the subject, as a general, 
orator, etc., on the one hand, or poet, musician, or man of science on the 
other, but by financial considerations, ‘* As only a limited amount of 
is obliged to be satisfied with a 
30,000 dollars available, a full 
Schaper’s statue of Goethe is 


praised, but subjected to the criticism that the head stands at a height of 


mouey has been received, the committee 


bust ’: or, again, ‘‘as there are over 


statue with a pedestal is indispensable.” 


some thirty-six feet ; and, in order to see it, one must retire to a distance 
of at least one hundred and fifty feet, which necessitates, if one would 


distinguish the features, certainly of some importance in this case, the 
If you 


figures on the pedestal, but of Goethe himself you can see only the 


use of a very good opera-glass. 
the 


knee-bre i che Ss, 


approach nearer, you can study 
stockings, and buckled shoes, Now, are these appendages 
of the great poet of such extraordinary interest to humanity that they 
should rec eive such great prominence to the detriment of the noble he ad ? 

—The practical conclusion from this great flourish of trumpets is @ 


little disappointing. From the principles of art, the practice of antiqui- 


ty, and the nature of materials, our author infers that monuments should 
take the form of semi-circular halls of columns, or else of paralleled 
walls, in which the bust or figure of the hero should be surrounded by 
reliefs setting forth his achievements, or by extracts and pregnant sen- 
tences from his writings, and that these monuments should by no means 
be set up in the marts and busy places of the city, but be withdrawn to 
regions where running waters, bosky thickets, and groups of trees pro- 
We can imagine the 


duce a more appreciative condition of the mind. 


German intellect finding material for several folio volumes in the dis- 


cussion of the tenets in this short essiy. 


—Several important works relating to Italian popular poetry have re- 
the 
The most valuable of the two first- 


cently appeared. ‘T'wo are of the nature of general essays ; others 
are collections of the poetry itself. 
mentioned works is Professor Alessandro D’Ancona’s ‘ La poesia popolare 
italiana’ (Leghorn. 1878). D’Anecona, who has long been known as an 
authority in everything relating to the popular literature of his country, 
devotes the first part of his work to a careful historical survey of Italian 
popular poetry in its various forms, and establishes the fact of the ex- 
istence of two schools or classes, one purely popular, the other more arti- 
ficial and literary. The first runs back to the earliest period in the 
literary history of Italy ; the second is not more than three or four hun- 


dred old. 


popular poetry of the whole country, and proves conclusively that it is 


years The author then shows the substantial unity of the 


Sicilian in its origin, the more popular class being transmitted orally at 
an early date, the artificial one by means of printed or MS. collections. 


The former spread over Italy after remaining long enough in Tuscany, to 
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acquire the form of that dialect ; the latter class was probably translated prepare for iin in th ist ul n - 
at Naples into the common language of Italy, and in turn became also — bellious Wavuma, and in the it I 
popular. Both classes have frequently mingled. D’Ancona regards the sort of monitor by which 1 Vass \ 
tetrastich us the tv pe of the stran por re / ) In Sici Vit se 1d ‘ ‘ of « I her, M ‘ . 
tetrastich was added to the first, in Tuscany the first assumed the refrain, © chum h, Mr. st ¥ Goes ‘ 
and in North Italy the original type is found in its simplicity. The conversion, but he judg : I the 
stornello is of Tusean origin, and was originally a distich, which after- | tion for future missionary e1 I 
wards assumed an tory half-line, and finally a third full line ous exhortation but Is 1ny r OY 
These are a few of sults of D’Ancona’s investigations into @ new arts of civilization. he py" 
and fascinating field of study. The second work alluded to is Ermolao comparatively easy and safe, tl - M. | 
Rubieri’s ‘Storia della poesia popolare italiana’ (Florence. 1877). In arrived at Mtesa’s just after 5 ley, 
the first part the writer considers Italian popular poetry extrinsically in quent visit, overcome by n . 
its types, forms, origins, and phases, in the second in its psychological, Mtesa’s subjects are estimat by St \ 
and in the third in its moral character. The first part contains some re- | ealeulation mav not satisfy Het 3 \\ 
sults independently reached by D’Ancona. There is much valuable in- | not fail to be impressed by the descriy 
formation in Rubieri’s handsome book, but it is buried under a mass of and by sea for th subj igation of tl \W \ 
irrelevant details, and the whole work is wanting in a critical method. came Mkwenda, who guards the frontier bet weer Ix \ 
—The collections referred to are those of Ive and Guastella. Th Willimiesi against the Wanyoro.” His command 
first, ‘Canti popolari istriani, raccolti a Rovigno’ (Turin, 1877), forms the , numbered at 50,000 warriors and camp-f Wers 
fifth volume of the ‘Canti e Racconti del popolo italiano,’ edited by D, | Yesterday was a mere goat-track, the rush of 
Comparetti and Professor D’Ancona (Turin. 1870-1877. 6 vols.) “The soon crushed out a broad avenue.” So the Home t 
editor has prefixed an essay on the phonology of the dialect of Rovigno, 290,000 are reckoned, ** The Uganda war fleet mi 
and followed in his work the method adopted by the editors of the other | Small canoes, out of which only 230 might be said ; ) ’ 
volumes of this series. The parallel versions from other parts of Italy for war.” To man these last required 8,600 met 
give the clearest proof of the unity of Italian popular poetry. Among | Tiors to the crews, Mr. Stanley con ludes that ** Mtesa can fl 
the wide range of subjects, one of the most interesting is that of canzoni from 16,000 to 20,000 on Lake Victoria for pury W \ I 
and romanze, containing nineteen ballads, which, with few exceptions, takes into consideration the thousand miles of sl , ; 
are versions of those already published by Bernoni, Wolf, Dal Medico, Water, with its numerous islands and large popul 5 au 
and Marcoaldi. The class of narrative poetry is confined to Northern Of @ canoe fleet which recalls the palmy days of souta & b 
Italy, and is sparsely represented even there, so that any additions are wel- which the Congo can perhaps surpass, as 1 CX} Its 
come. The other collection, although not so recent, may not have fallen cost, 
in the way of our readers who are interested in the subject. It is en- The chief incident between Stanley's di el d 
titled *‘Canti popolari del cireondario di Modica,’ and was compiled by his arrival at Ujiji was his penetrating to Beat “" : I 
S. A. Guastella (Modica. 1876). The collection contains one hundred posed to be the Albert Nyanza, but whit ' 
and sixty-seven poems in the Sicilian dialect (sframbotté and stornell/), and probably larger sheet, with unknown um 
with an introduction on the pronunciation and grammar of the sub- the Muta Nzigé. The iemptation to coast , th 
dialects of the former county of Modica. Of more general interest isan | Victoria, was strong, but the tribes were too hos a ie 
essay on the customs of the county, containing much that will interest | #"t task lay beyond. On his way southw Panga lored 
the student of popular customs and usages. An exhaustive review of | Patt of the Alexandra Nile, connecting the Alexand Ny w 
this portion of the work, by F. Liebreeht, will be feund in the Zeitschrift Victoria, and therefore one of the Nile sources wl . ; vod 
fiir romanische Philologie, vol. i. p. 434-442. We may mention here an out. At Karagweé he was hospitably ent Lby King R — 
interesting study by the same author, entitled * L’Antico Carnevale della old friend of Speke and Grant. Stull encountered 
Contea di Modica * (Modica, 1877), in which he has brought together al] Chieftain Mirambo, who had been a tert on his first ex 
the old customs formerly connected with the observance of the carnival. but whose person now ** quite captivat _ 
\frican nt in in appearance, vet nt f1 ( ‘ 
the terri bandit who had struck $ g | \ natir iefs 
STANLEY'S ‘THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT,’ * and Arabs with all the rapidity of a Fred ee envit 
\| R. ST ANLEY’S re markeble record of the createst feat of expl rath Lon "ag \ ith him Stat ley we nt thor gh the cere ‘ \ b d- 
4 of recent times falls naturally into the two main divisions indi- hood. so potent among even th ruellest t es of equ al Af 
cated in his title and preserved in his maps: and although his lake Lake Tanganika was reached on the 271 May, 1876, the « 
journeys occupied nearly twice the time of his descent of the Congo, but from Bagamoyo having taken place November 17, 1874. Ey 
a small portion of the second volume is reserved for the circumnavigation — there were tra s of a ris im the ake sit his last visit 
of Tanganika, so that here, too, “lake” and ** river” practically define says Stanley, ** that three palm-trees, wl had stood in ( 
the two parts of the narrative. Mr. Stanley’s prefatory summary of t] place of Ujiji in November, 1871, were now it 100 f it in 
discoveries of his predecessors in this field, from Burton and Spek hat sand beac er wi | rs i 
Cameron, is a proper reminder of the continuity of African exploration walks was over 200 feet in the lake 1 rt af ( 
during the past twenty years. This is, however, brought still mor ichieved, for the first time, coniirmed this chai M 
vividly to mind by his employment of Zanzibar men who had served Stanley was convinced that the lower half of lake wi 
Speke and Livingstone, and himself on his former expedition, as well as tinct from the uy . Which was joined by s t cat 
by his meeting with Mtesa, the powerful ruler of Uganda, on the north while his exp ition of the Luk wa, ( ( r- 
shore of Victoria Nyanza—‘‘ the nan whom Speke had beheld us a boy, | tainh ake’s outlet, showed that a ris make 
and who was described by him through about two hundred pages of his tso, and that the Tanganika may vet wit n nt 
book as a vain, foolish, peevish, headstrong youth and a murderous des-— g ration drain » the Cong i 
pot.” In this monarch, and in Mr, Stanley’s stay at his court and camp, The Luala at Nvangwe was reached O 7, 1876 On tl 
by far the greatest interest of the first volume centres. It i lio sav 1) *~ alte pa ting witl \ \ endui e bad not 
whether he was more of a hindrance or a he Ip to |} guest, I whom, as | n } rainst t tren i - i } 3 i g f I \ 
for all white men, he affected the most ardent liking, and whom | vooded banks in the Uregga intryv, St nley ce ed hin f and his 
tainly entertained with royal liberality. To Mr. Stanley’s appearance in devoted band to the great stream itself, not without misgivings which 
the réle of a missionary he made so little objection that he speedily an- were soon to be justified. We despair by ‘ 1 of painting 
nounced himself a convert, abjured the Koran, and devoured in ©] i in a few words the trials of this unprecedented vovage Pate Vieniinialinn 
of the Scriptures which the indefatigable explorer found time to to end it was a gauntlet, in whi h, wit 1a few bre atl ing-spells, the alter- 
*‘Theongh the Dark Continent: or. The Sources of the Nil mind the Great ative was to fight or to stary to be drowned. They tasted of all 
Henry M. Ganley With #0 mane _—_ a “e = dag . we — “- ~ ly -- i Finn these bittern ones. Fearing to travel | y night because of cataracts, they 
York ; Harper & Bros, 1878. more than once had to choose between death by this mode and at the 
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and certain for th better classes Bu orkingmen s tL very differen 
eareer for their children : the cercche for babes, the as for the chil- 
dren at y are cared for during the day, 
taught to o count—the real primary s¢ | 
of the fortunate enough to come under 
the protection supplied by the late Mme. Pape-( irpentl or M 

Juillerat—then the public school where the children are admitted at six 


or seven and leave at twelve or thirteen, to go to k \ tever trad 
or pursuit opens to them its slender resources 
In Paris the primary schools consist usually of classes of 130 or n e, 


under a perfectly uniform method of instruction, with little or no Ppoe 


tunity of adapting the lessons either to the scholar’s capacity or to any 
previous elementary training he may have got, and working away 1 
nine till four in the same dull round of simple, prescribed books. In the 
country, matters are not much better, for the one teacher has to treat all 
his puj ils ke, and us in some districts, née v Brittar on 
hundred can read or speak French, the Catechism (Breton or pag 
French 01 e other) has to serve as a bridge between the 
tongue and the national language prescribed by law. With such train- 
ing, of course, 1 e is small ness for work of any high order excel- 
lence, and it | vs who come from su schools who supply 1 
shoemakers | tailors. il rd s and confection | Sal 
Waiters— . ose first business in life is to ge livelihood, At 
twenty this mense proportion of the population is expected to furnish 
| working trades with good jJourneymen, although there is practi \ 
no apprentices techni training, no help in the choi fa trad 
At e el rand industrious have made headway, and then they 
wond vhy, ten y s too lat hey are ad | tecl 1 s 
that { have | n open to them at tl outs I Par he 
uught to b n for the training of fifty t l s 
there ar ! even scho enough to put the seh no \ 
footing wi f Germany ; there 17 5-10 pe ent. of the inhabi- 
tanis go to scho while in France, by the same ratio, tl c | 
700 R hey the) al now only BOO i t} United St 
iain, a 7.000.000) sch rs. W OM { R , erag 
of thirty-five pupils for each. To equal this, Paris s ive 10,000 
teachers instead of its present 1,200. 4 ( | ( population { 
200,000, 120,000 only are provided with school faciliti I | 
$+,000,000 children who must earn their n liv | an i 
by hard work, and yet from three to thirteen hat inv of them 
taught inyiliur that ca possibly be of use to them Indeed 
t! do learn merely gives them a hearty dislike of worl e | 
want to be clerks, the girls to be shop-women. There is son wl 
boy of twelve should not learn the elements of mechanies jus easily 
anything else, nor why a girl at the same age should 1 | o 
useful arts that adorn and often support a household 
Such was the belief of those who sought and obtained from t muni- 
cipal council a grant of a thousand dollars to the school in Rue Tour- 
nefort ; and this being eked out by gifts of tools and models, a syste 
technical instruction was begun. It aims to fit school-children of twelv 
and thirteen to enter a workshop or a trade, three years later, wit 
knowledge of the business, The principal employments are for art-work- 


ers, modellers, sculptors, ete.; wood-turners, carpenters, cabinet-makers, 
ete.: metal-workers, locksmiths, blacksmiths, tool-makers : and for all 
of these there is a year of common instruction in drawing. free-hand and 


o » 


sketching from models in relief, modelling in clay, etc., foll 


‘ } hx 
wed by 


system adapted to the special calling of the different classes into which 
the pupils are divided. The school has been in operation eighteen months 
and has earned one-quarter of its annual outlay by the proceeds of the 
handiwork of its pupils. In Ilavre an apprentices’ school of the sam 
kind has .earned enough to supply its pupils with their meals free 
while both there and in the Rue 


+ 


Tournefort it 
with successive classes there will be still greater saving on the | 


charge ; is believed that 


annual cost of thirty dollars a year, excluding rent or interest of premi- 
ses and of special constructions, but including the proportion of salaries, 


purchases, machinery, models, and the earnings of the pupils, which ave- 
rage ten dollars apiece. With the growth of schools there would be 

saving in salaries of technical instructors, for then they would be con- 
stantly employed in teaching, and the pupils would produce proporti: 
ately more. M. Salicis thinks that four hundred thousand dollars ought 
to procure Paris ten schools for boys and as many more for girls, each 
with fifty apprentices at least. out six 
thousand trained apprentices, in ten years sixty thousan und 


1 technical 


women, with all the advantages of sound education, moral and techni 


ne- 


In three years these would turn 


1 workm 
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red i | i order, when a 
vy change in the tt r their orde 
( west m lon t popular song 
hn’s ** Hear my Prayer” travestied 


Th 


same thing frequently occurs in 


at the Central Park Garden used 


man 


by a change of time. In- 


s would in these 


Non-musieal jun 


clusion that a gross act of plagiarisin 















/ 
, 
\ t yom | that 
i tl n with t fou irc] St. Pa 

is’ to } popular ¢ revinan pie | alsobe j } 

t} ‘ J m, oN mn Good s! wi | 1 
all money.” The possibility of churches being filled, theatr <ome- 
times are, with ‘* paper” is an idea which we have never seen suggeste 
before. Asa contribution to the discussion which raged a vear or tv 


iro on the subject of the relation existing between the plane 

turers and performers, the story of the ingenious composer who managed 
his business so well as to get a new piano as a gift from a prince who 
compassionated his poverty, se uring at the sume time the ** usual com- 
mission ” from the makers on the ground that the prince’s purchase had 
been made on his ** recommendation,” is as good as anything in the book. 


Alcohol and the State: A Discussion of the Problem of Law as ap- 
plied to the Liquor Traffic. By Robert C, Pitman, LL.D., Associate 
Justice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts. (New York : National 
‘emperance Society and Publication House. 1877.)—Judge Pitman 
divides his book into two parts, the first of which he calls ** Alcohol ws. 
the State.” the second ** The State vs. Aleohol.” In the first of them he 
shows that if Alcohol and the State are Jeft to fight out their battle by 
themseives, alcohol gets the best of it ; that it injures the public health, 
breeds pauperism and crime, vitiates the human stock, and is the * uni- 
versal ally of evil "and the “‘universal antagonist of good.” There is 
no doubt that much of what is contained in this first part is perfectly true, 
though the author pushes his point so extravagantly as to deprive his argu- 
ment of a great deal of its force. It would not be difficult without taking 
any greater license with reason and logic than Judge Pitman frequently 
does to advance it a step further—to the point of absurdity. There can bi 
no question, for instance, that idleness, of which he says (p. 45) intempe- 
rance is the main cause, is itself, in its relation to intemperance, quite as 
much a cause as an effect. That is, if idleness could be stopped altogether 
nine-tenths of drinking would cease also. Hence, it might be said to be 


lazy people and compel them to use 


the duty of the State to interfere with 
their time well. It is to no purpose to reply that a man has the right to 
be idle ; he has not the right to do anything which endangers the weil- 
heing of the State. So of luxury in dress, it would be impossible to esti- 
mate the misery and crime caused by the passion of women for dress, 
It forces the men on whom they are dependent for support to waste their 
lives, and frequently to imperil their souls, for the mere gratification of 
feminine vanity. Ifthe fraudulent trustees and defaulting bank presidents 
whose first misstep could be traced toa desire to gratify their wives’ passion 
for dress could be counted, we fear the ghastly array would throw out into 
startling relief the immosality of the milliner’s occupation. Neither 
Judge Pitman vor anybody else proposes to prohibit Worth from plying 
his trade ; but his language is so extravagant, and his argument pushed 
so far, that the necessity of some such prohibition might be without great 
difficulty deduced from what he puts forward as his premises, by a process 

least analogous to reasoning. He not only aitributes to the liquor 

capiial agency in causing poverty, idleness, and a vitiation of 


the stock ; but (p. 46) he discovers in it the cause of boys running away 


from the public schools, and declares (pp. 65, 66, 67) that it threatens to | 


cdestrov the vi ry existence of the Sabbath. of the schools, of the Church. 


| finally of the State itself. More than this, he discovers a metaphysi- 


cal potency in the traffic which threatens the fundamental relation of 


} } 


suse and effect, for he declares (p. 79) that it is itself the cause of drink- | 
| 


\ 
In the second part of the book he shows that the law is the only agency 


{| Number 690 


that licensing laws have always proved a fail- 
that | Ohibition isa success : that it keejps down the traflie, pro- 
temperance, and increases general prosperity. The statistics in the 
f Mais i yed in proof of this, but we must say that 


state 


of 


t \ nforced ew! \ great deal of what 

ve Pitman vs, however, as to license laws we have no doubt is 
‘| fact hout licensing and prohibition are, we believe. thes 

oe want of training and sense of responsibility of 

State and city oilicials no license law is enforced, while when public 

Opinion on the sul hecomes so strong as to demand some enforcement 

law, f prot ory law which in those cases gets itself upon 

tute-books works to a great extent like a rea ly effective license 

ln other words, we get a real license system by what is called a 

hil tory system, The fact that in large cities the license svstem does 

rk at all was not long ago illustrated in New York. Probably in 
ty, 1 the traflic were absolutely prohibited and a premium put 


upon the suy pression of it, the result would be the extinetion of a certain 


Class of objectionable venders and the carrying on of the tr: 


He guarte! 


— 
de in respeec- 
, 


; ius, lor instance, at hote s—secrt tly. QT course a pre hibi- 
tory law in New York is impossible, 


We would « Judge Pitman’s statistics with care did they seem 





We are perfectly willing to concede that the law 
may be enforced, and may have a beneficial effect. So may sumptuary 
laws ; but they are objectionable for all that. The picture, too, drawn 
of the State of Maine before the law, in which we are called upon to 
grasp the horrid thought of a community solely engaged in the conver- 
sion of the primeval forest into New-England rum, the rum being all 
‘drunk on the premises,” is too shocking for contemplation. We have 
no doubt Maine is a virtuous State now, though some of her politicians 
are said to be bad men : but could she ever have been as bad as Judge 
Pitman makes her out, even in the bad old times before the law ? 


Goethe. By A. tiayward, [Foreign Classics for English Readers. ] 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co.)}—There was room for a new Eng- 
lish biography of Goethe. The work of Lewes, even in its revised and 
abridged form, is open to grave criticism, chiefly by reason of its tone, 
at once adulatory and apologetic. The German works by Viehoff, 
Schaefer, and Goedeke are too often dry and unattractive in style, and 
Grimm’s * Lectures,” by far the ablest contribution, is more in the 
nature of an essay or disquisition than of a biographical narrative. We 
looked for the appearance of the promised biography by Hayward, there- 
fore, with much interest. To declare, without further qualification, that 
our hopes have been rudely disappointed would do injustice, perhaps, to 
the author. We must credit him with honest intentions, careful research, 
and clearness of statement ; and by virtue of these qualities he has sue- 
ceeded in producing a readable book, which will doubtless commend 
itself to the ordinary reader as a fair sample of what a concise popular 
biography ought to be. Still, these qualities alone do not make up a 
biographer, least of all the biographer of a world-genius like Goethe 
Whoever presumes to write his life should be familiar with all his 
writings, both great and small; should be completely at home in the 
wide field of Goethe-literature; should understand the poet in all his rela- 
tions to Germany and to Europe in general; should sympathize with him, 
should comprehend him in his many-sidedness. These qualifications are 
each and all wanting in Mr. Hayward. He has attempted to describe for 
us a great man—nay, one of the greatest men that ever lived—by giving 
us, so to speak, his dimensions in feet and inches, the color of his eyes and 
hair, his weight in pounds avoirdupois. 

We need cite only one defect to make his error of method pal- 
pable, There are in the book two hundred and twenty-two pages. 
Of these, one hundred and thirty-one are taken up with Goethe's life 
before removing to Weimar. In other words, much more than one-half 
is assigned to the first twenty-five years, and the remaining fifty-seven 
years, rich in everything that can make life attractive, are treated as a 
mere after-thought. As for Mr. Hayward’s ability to comprehend 
Goethe in his relations to his times, one has only to contrast the chap- 
ter headed, “The Italian Journey, ete.,” with the corresponding 
sections in Grimm's ‘ Vorlesungen.’ To every reader endowed with a 
sympathetic soul the contrast will be almost painful. We have neither 
the space nor the inclination to follow Mr, Hayward through his dry 
analysis of Goethe’s writings, and to rectify his judgments one by one. 
Suffice it to say that they are all conceived in the spirit of forty years 
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aro. The efforts of men like Grimm, Diintz 





riere, Von Loeper, have evidently made no impression upon Mr, Hay- 


ward’s mind. To him Goethe ts somebody to ditfer from, to attack, 
find fault with : somebody who somehow had greatness 1 
without truly deserving it. He has never pondered the saying ( 
te nd t it is useles { o cainst the 
ealive gen In id i piin i 
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FREDERICK KEPPEL, of London, and 
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